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More than 45% of the rural schools of Wiscon- 
sin are serving hot lunches. Dane County leads 
with 94%. The rapid growth of this innovation 
shows that it has filled a need. Any who wish in- 
formation on this ubject may have the special 
‘Hot Lunch” bulletin by writing to the Extension 
Department, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


*\Nembers of local hoards of edueation cannot 


a ine ividuals dictate schoo! policies or hinde 


from carrvine out their duties 


SChOO! 


rincipals 
is they see fit though wide discretionary powers 
are given boards of edueation when they act offi 
cially’ This is the substance of an opinion 
anded down by the attorney general to Superin- 
tendent Callahan, in regard to some trouble which 
developed at one of the schools of the state. 


Teachers of Green Bay are not to have their 
dispositions ruined by being forced to spare the 
od. A resolution to that effect reads as follows: 
‘Teachers may impose the usual minor penalties 


in annoying acts may suspend 


ind for persistence 

from school, impose corporal punishment in a ju- 
di@ious manner, and as a last resort, expel from 
school pupils who persist in annoying acts. Cor- 


poral punishment about the face and head is ab 


- lutely prohibited,’ 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


PUBLICITY CAMPAIGNS FOR BETTER 
SCHOOL SUPPORT. By Carter Alexander, Ph. D., 
Sometime First Assistant State Superintendent De 
partment of Public Instruction, State of Wisconsin, 
Sometime Schoo! Administration, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, and W. W. 
Theisen, Ph. D., Director Division of Reference 
and Research, Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. World Book Com- 
pany, Publishers. 

CHILD CARE AND CHILD WELFARE. Out 
lines for Study. Prepared by The Children’s Bur 
eau, United States Department of Labor, in Cooper 
ation with The Federal Board of Vocational Edu 
cation. October 1921. Washington, D. C. Federal 
Board of Vocational Education, 

PSYCHOLOGY AND THE SCHOOL, By Ed 
vard Herbert Cameron, Ph. D., Professor of Edu- 
cational Psychology, University of Illinois. Price 
$2.00. New, York. The Century Co., Publishers 

THE NEW EUROPE. By Nellie B. Allen. Boston, 
New York, Chicago, London, Atlanta, Dallas, Col 
umbus, San Francisco. Ginn & Co., Publishers 


DRAWING FROM MEMORY AND MIND PIC 
TURING. By R. Catterson-Smith, M. A., Formerly 
Director of Art Education for the City of Birming 
ham London, 3ath, Melbourne, Toronto, New 
York. Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons Ltd., Publishers. 


Professor of 


ART AND EDUCATION IN WOODTURNING. By 
William W. Klenke, Instructor in Woodworking 
and Architectural Drawing, Central Commercial 
and Manual Training High School, Newark, New 


Jersey. A Textbook and Problem Book and for the 
Use of Students. Price 1.40. Peoria, Illinois. The 
Manual Arts Press, Publishers. 

PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY FOR BEGINNERS. 
By George A. Willoughby, Shop Supervisor Arthur 
Hill Trade School, Saginaw, Michigan. Price $1.00. 
Peoria, Illinois, Manual Arts Press, Publishers. 


STANDARD USAGE IN ENGLISH. By The De- 
partment of English, University High School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Standards of Capitalization, 
Punctuation, Handwriting, Spelling, and Sentence 
Structure, required of all classes in the University 
High School. Price 25¢ net, post paid 27c. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, Publishers. 


HEROES OF PROGRESS. By Eva March Tappan, 
Ph. D. Price $0.88, Chicago. Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., Publishers. 


THE LINCOLN READERS—THIRD BOOK. By 
Isobel Davidson, Supervisor of City Grades, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Madison, Wis- 
consin Chicago. Laurel Book Co., Publishers. 


SHORT STORIES OF AMERICA. By Robert L. 
Ramsay, Ph. D., Professor of English, University 
of Missouri. Price $1.44, Chicago. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Publishers. 

DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. By George Young, 
Jr., Professor of Architecture,, Cornell Univer- 
sity, and Hubert Eugene Baxter, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Architecture, Cornell University, The 
MacMillan Co. 


SWISS STORIES AND LEGENDS. By Francis M. 
Froelicher. Price 40¢c. The MacMillan Co. 
GRAY WOLKE STORIES, By Bernard Sexton. 

Price $1.75. The MacMillan Co. 

EARTH EVOLUTION AND ITS FACIAL EXPRES- 
SION. sy William Herbert Hobbs, Professor 
of Geology, University of Michigan. The Mac- 
Millan Co. 


A HISTORY OF CALIFORNIA. By Charles Ed- 
ward Chapman, Ph. D. Price $4.00. The Mac- 
Millan Co. 

THE INTERNATIONAL PROTECTION OF LABOR. 
By Boutelle Ellsworth Lowe, Ph, D. Price $2.56. 
The MacMillan Co. 


“At last,’’ said the man with no ear for music, 
“IT have found one tune I can recognize.’ 

“Sing it.” i 

“T can’t do that. But when I see everybody 
standing up I know it’s ten chances to one the 
band is playing ‘The Star Spangled Banner.’ ” 


‘‘Madam,” said the doctor, ‘I shall have to paint 
your husband's throat with nitrate of silver.” 

“Please use nitrate of gold, doctor,’’ exclaimed 
the profiteer’s wife. ‘‘The expense is quite im- 
material.”’ 


Fond Mother: Just think, Algy is on the foot- 
ball team! 

Next Door Neighbor: 
halfback or fullback? 

Mother The captain of the team says he’s the 
greatest drawback the team has ever had. 


That’s fine. What is he, 


ai 
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Interpreting Record A-3126—March 
Militaire, Allegro (Schubert). Free Rhythmic Expression 


Helping children to interpret music 


These Rerords typify the kiud of selections 
recommended for music-appreciation 


(a) The Doll’s Cradfe Song (b) The Top 
from Petite Suite (Bizet) oa 
a) The Trumpeter and Drummer, from Petite Suite (Bizet [ 85c 
Played by Columbia Orchestra 
a) Little Sand Man (Brahms) (b) Lullaby ( Brahms ) A-3120 
a) Mother’s Song (Kucken) (b) Golden Slumbers 10-inch 
Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra) 85¢ 
Sioux Flute Serenade (Skilton Columbia Orchestra | et 9 
Kickapoo Social Dance (Skilton Columbia Orchestra | 85c 
a) Preludein A Major (Chopin) (b) Morning Mood Grieg ) A-3094 


a) Minuet (Boccherini) (b) Andantino ‘‘Raymond”’ 10-inch 
Thomas) Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra) 85¢ 
Serenade (Saint Saens) Cello, Flute and Harp ) A-3117 


T rio de Lutece > 10-inch 
Minuet (Valensin) Cello, Flute and Harp Trio de Lutece) 85c 
March of the Gnomes (Rebikoy Columbia Orchestra ) ht 
Dance of the Chinese Dolls (Rebikov) Columbia Orchestra , 85 
a) Gallop “‘Light Cavalry’ (Suppe , 
(b) Theme from Sonata No. 1 (Haydn) | A-3126 
a) March Militaire, Allegro! Schubert) ‘ b) March Militaire, | 10-inch 
Trio (Schubert 85c 
a) Wild Rider (Schumann) (b) March (Hollaender) 


a) Knight of the Hobby Horse (Schumann Rea 
) The Huntsman (Gurlitt { 85. 
Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra - 
(a) Idyll (Koschat) (b) Allegretto, ‘March Heroiques’’ A-3099 
Schubert) { 10-inch 
a) Trio, March Heroiques | Schubert) ‘b) Etude | Schytte | ee 
layed by Columbia Miniature Orchestra 
Hansel and Gretel Suite ‘ Humperdinck 
a’ Children’s Dance (b) Witches’ Ride | —— 
a’ Dream Music  b) Gingerbread Dance c’ Finale { $1.25 
Played by Columbia Orchestra — 





Teachers who are unable to secure these or any 
other school records from local Columbia dealers 
may send orders direct to Educational Depart- 
ment, Columbia Graphophone Company, Gotham 
National Bank Building, New York City. 








Educational Department 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE 
COMPANY 


1819 Broadway, New York City 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 





Expose children to good music as 
you would expose them to the best in 
literature and art. 

Permit the same freedom in the inter- 
pretation of each—an interpretation 
in the light of their own experience. 

Good music enlists the activities of 
children through their emotions, the 
intellect and their feeling for rhythm. 

The records listed here are types of 
selections recommended for music- 
appreciation work. A booklet de- 
scribing the use of these and other 
records will be sent free upon request. 
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Pll keep your Floor and 
Desk tidy for thirty cents 
a year. 


The Popular 


VUL-COT 


WASTE BASKETS 


Guaranteed 5 Years 


Not a sieve, but a real container—es- 


pecially fine for the school room— 


Ready to fill your trial order 


of any size 


Why not send it now? 


The Parker Company 


12 South Carroll Street 


Madison, Wisconsin 




















HE price is not the 
biggest thing about 
this Art Metal 

four-drawer letter file. 
It’s the unusual value— 
the quality far beyond 
that usually represented 
by the price. 


The Parker Company 
12 South Carroll Street 
Madison - - Wisconsin 
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in/dis-pen’sa-ble 


“Impossible to be dispensed 
with or done without; absolutely 
necessary or requisite? 


This word best describes 


SELF-HELP | | 
ENGLISH 
LESSONS 











By Julia H. Wohlfarth WEBSTER’S 
and NEW INTERNATIONAL 
John J. Mahoney DICTIONARY 


in the schoolroom and in the 
library of every teacher. 
WHEN QUESTIONS arise in the history 
recitation, in language work, in spelling, or 
about noted people, a ices, foreign words, 


synonyms, pronunciation, new wot ds, flags, state 
seals, etc., you will find the answer in this. 


A new series of language textbooks 
based upon five years’ investigation of 
methods and material. 


Trains the pupil to estimate and cor- 
rect his own errors and become self- 
reliant in grappling with language 




















problems. “ Supreme Authority.” Th ere isa _ ee 
need in every class every day. a pe 
ia WHY not suggest to yl Yl) E— \~ 
rite for Prospectus to your principal or = == ; pi ~! 

4 superintendent that = ‘ 5 | F —“— 

—_ be — lied y Tt) es 2 } ns 2,700 

or your school? mB Pie | 5] JB Pages 

WORLD BOOK COMPANY Wrtefor Re eM” 6 000 

Specimen Pages, ye Illus. 

Yonkers-on Hudson, New York Terms. eu 400,000 Words 

2126 Prairie Aveave, Chicago G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. U.S.A. 
—— —— 

















If You Need a Cabinet Case You Need a 
GOOD one 


Years of Experience Are Back of 


the Cases We Handle 








1 drawer : $ 6.50 
2 drawer - 10.00 
4 drawer - 18.50 
6 drawer - 25.00 
9 drawer - 30.00 
12 drawer - 48.50 





equipped with round, rods 


(Prices neverinclude transportation) 








Library Supplies Sienienes 


DEMOCRAT 


PRINTING COMPANY 


Madison, , Wisconsin 
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The University of Wisconsin 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 26 to August 4, 1922 
(Law School June 19 to August 25) 


One fee, $22, for all courses (except Law $35) 


Courses in all Colleges, leading 
to the Bachelor’s and Higher 
Degrees and providing oppor- 
tunity for professional ad- 
vancement. 


For: University, College and Nor- 
mal School Instructor; High School 
Teachers, Supervisors, Principals, 
Superintendents, Men and Women 
in Professional Life, College Grad- 
uates, and Undergraduates, High 
School Graduates. Special work this 
year for Grade School Teachers and 
Supervisors, and for Teachers of 
Commercial Subjects. 


RESEARCH FACILITIES LAKESIDE ADVANTAGES 


For further information, address 


Director Summer Session, Madison 


FOLK DANCES 
GAMES FESTIVALS PAGEANTS 


Send for illustrated circular with Tables of 
Contents of our 26 books 


A. S. BARNES AND CO. 
118 East 25th St. New York 








THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Nine Weeks Summer Session—June 26-Aug. 25, ’22 


Regular Annual Session 
Sept. 11, 1922-June 1, 1923 


The summer session gives opportunity for students to se- 
curea full semester’s credit in shop or laboratory courses by 
lengthening the periods for this work during the summer ses- 
sions. A half semester's credit can be secured in five hour 
academic courses. 

Summer Session credits apply on work required for the 
diploma or degree given by The Stout Institute. 

The following groups of courses are offered. 


Vocational Education—7 professional courses, 27 shop courses 

Industrial Arts—23 courses 

Household Arts—24 courses 

Sci -and demic work required for diploma or de- 
gree—25 courses 

Athletic Coaching—5 courses 





Catalog giving outlines of courses, schedule of classes 
for summer session, and full information as to qualifications 
for entrance, requirements for graduation, and expenses for 
summer session or academic year, now in press and will be 
sent to any anyone on application to 


L. D. HARVEY, President 


The Stout Institute Menomonie, Wisconsin 
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FOR YOU 
1922 - Guide to School Equipment - 1922 


Our catalogue of School Supplies is the 
most complete and finest issued. If you have 


not received your copy grant us the privilege 
of mailing one. 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


Health training—and building the Child to be- 
come the bulwark of the nation thru proper excer- 
cise is one of the chief topics of discussion today. 
Fun-ful playground 
cause and developing equipment of the highest type. 


equipment is furthering this 


Send for complete catalog and latest prices 





Eau Claire Book & Stationery Company 


Eau Claire 


School 
Specialists 


S | e > 
—" Wisconsin 
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Editorial Comment on Current Educational Problems 
PROFESSOR M. V. O’SHEA 


University of Wisconsin 








LOCAL BRANCHES OF THE STATE TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATIONS 


President Boyce is injecting a good deal of vim 
into the movement to form local branches of the 
W. T. A. Of course, this movement can be heart- 
It is certain to succeed sooner 
Local 


ily commended. 
or later, and it ought to succeed at once. 
branches of the National Association 
are being established everywhere; what is being 


Education 


undertaken in Wisconsin has been tested in prin- 
ciple, and its value proven by the National Asso- 
ciation. All the teachers in Wisconsin should be 
affiliated with the State Association. In the end 
it will be vastly better for the profession of teach- 
ing if all who are enrolled in the profession are 
affiliated with a great organization than if only a 
third or a half of the profession are enrolled. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL COURSE IN 


READING 

The writer has been looking through the read- 
ing books which he used when he first began teach- 
ing, and practically all the selections were chosen 
by the compilers because it was thought that they 
would stimulate the patriotism bf the pupils. 
The writer cannot remember very clearly how the 
pupils reacted to the selections, but it is safe to 
say that the younger ones could not have under- 
stood the content of more than one out of ten of 
the “pieces” studied. Nevertheless, they were 
driven through them, because it was then believed 
that even if pupils could not understand what they 
learned, or were not interested in it, it would 
nevertheless be valuable for them anyway if it 


were deemed to be good when viewed from the 
adult standpoint because later in life they would 
be able to comprehend what they had learned, and 
so they would appreciate and enjoy it. 


The pupils of later years have been more for- 
tunate. Many of the compilers of recent reading 
books have had intimate contact with pupils in 
every grade, and they have been disposed to study 
children to find out what they could understand 
and what they liked; and a more or less successful 
attempt has been made in number of series of 
reading books to choose selections which interest 
pupils and are within their comprehension, and 
which are not beyond their grasp in respect to 


terminology or sentence construction. 


But it has 
gators to explore the entire elementary school 


remained for present-day investi- 
course in reading in the attempt to determine 
scientifically what selections are most appropriate 
and valuable for reading material in each grade. 
Professor Uhl, of the University, has just pub- 
lished a monograph in the University of Wiscon- 
sin Studies, on “The Content of the Elementary 
School Course in Reading,” which is based on an 
the views of teachers 
interest and 
value of practically all the selections found m 


extensive investigation of 
and pupils regarding the relative 


the various reading books now used in the schools. 


In the first place, the teachers in a number of 


cities were asked to name the selections which 


had proved to be most successful in their respec- 
tive grades, specifying the two selections which 
pupils most enjoyed, the two which they were 
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the most inclined to discuss, and the two which 


seemed to stimulate the pupils most effectively to 
think independently. The teachers were also ask- 
ed to name the selections that had proved to be 
most unsatisfactory because pupils dislike them, 
or because they failed to provoke discussion, or be- 
cause the pupils could not understand them. Af- 
ter the returns from this questionairre were stud- 
ied, Professor Uhl decided to have the teachers 
who co-operated in the first investigation assist 
in a second one. He listed a large number of 
selections commonly used in the schools and ask- 
ed the teachers to rank them in the order oi 
merit. The questionairre contained a list of de- 
sirable and undesirable qualities which were found 
in various selection, and the teachers were asked 
to indicate which of these qualities were applica- 
ble to each of the selections. Finally, pupils in 
two schools were asked to read a number of selec- 
tions generally found in reading books, and they 
wrote out a statement regarding each selection, 
saying whether they liked or did not like it, and 
why in each instance. 

These investigrtions have yielded a large body 
of valuable data. In his monograph Professor 
Uhl has classified all the data and made applica- 
tions to the problem of choosing scelections and 
properly placing them in the elementary school 
course in reading. He has developed standards 
for determining the value of any selection. As 
a result of his study, teachers should be able to 
choose and to place selections more intelligently 
in the future than it has been possible for anyone 
to do in the past. Professor Uhl has shown that 
selections can be chosen which are well adapted to 
the interest and comprehension of pupils, which 
will stimulate original thinking, which the teacher 
can use advantageously, and which contain useful 
information or ethical, oscial, or patriotic inspira- 
tion. 


NATURAL DIFFERENCES IN MENTAL TRAITS. 


Native differences among pupils exist first of 
all in the rapidity with which stimuli may be re- 
ceived and reacted upon, a fact revealed in simple 
tests than can be made in any psychological lab- 
oratory. A teacher can see the principle illustrat- 


ed if she will take a group of children of any age 


and ask them to give the names of exposed famil- 
Expose a key 
before a group of twenty pupils, for a test, and 
ask, “What is this?” Some will react instantly 
with the name while others will react more slowly. 
Hold up a knife, a hammer, or a hat, and those 
who were first to give the name of the key will 


iar objects as quickly as possible. 


probably be the first to give the name of other ex- 
posed objects. ‘The slower ones may be able: to 
give the name of each object if they have time, 
but they cannot give it as quickly as the faster 
ones. 


Again, make a test with a group of children m 
requiring them to repeat a series of from five to 
Observe the features 
It will be noted that a slow 
child when compared with a rapid one has a rather 


ten digits which you name. 
of the performers. 


vacant aspect for a moment after the task is pro- 
posed. ‘I'he speedy workers, on the other hand, are 
Instantly 
the task is given, they react upon it, and the re- 


constantly in readiness for reaction. 


sponse comes with comparative swiftness. The 
slow individual may be able to perform the task, 
but he must be given extra time for it; that is the 
essential point. 


DIFFERENCES IN ACCURACY 


Individuals differ again in the accuracy with 
which they gain impressions and react upon them. 
Take a group of children of any age and give them 
Observe each 
If the 
group is large enough, there will be individuals 
who will repeat all the digits but they will not be 
in the right order; or they may give wrong digits. 
They will think they have performed the task ac- 
curately. 


a digits test, suitable for their age. 
child as he repeats what he has heard. 


But there will be other individuals who 
Try children 
on other tests suited to their age in which the 


will repeat all the digits correctly. 


factor of accuracy is involved, and it will usually 
be the case, though there may occasionally be an 
exception, that the one who makes errors in re- 
peating digits will make errors also in repeating 
syllables or in performing other tests. 


What is the difference between the intellectual 
processes of a pupil who as a rule is correct in the 
performance of tasks when compared with one who 
as a rule is incorrect? In the latter case, when 


—— = 





= 
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a task is assigned, say repeating digits, the digits 
that are given in the test are not held tenaciousty 
enough in consciousness to exclude all others. 
There is a tendency for various digits to come into 
the focus of consciousness in all normal minds 
when any particular digits are heard. In some 
minds the digits aroused by association but not 
given in the test gain as firm a place in the at- 
tention as those actually heard. Furthermore, a 
mind of this type may not be able to preserve the 
order in which the digits were named. The arous- 
ed digits and those that were actually heard oc- 
cupy consciousness indiscriminately, and order 
cannot be maintained among them. Such a per- 
son lacks power to some extent to differentiate a 
particular experience from the general exper- 
iences which it arouses. 


Now take a pupil who as a rule is accurate in 
repeating digits. In his mind those that were 
heard stand out distinct from those that were 
awakened by association. He can tell by the “feel” 
of the digits whether they were the ones which 
were presented in the test, and he can also retain 
them in the order in which they were given. He 
has better control over immediate impressions as 
compared with revived experience than has the 
individual who makes errors. 


PERSONS WHO HAVE BAD JUDGMENT. 

These differences in capacity to discriminate 
error from fact are shown in other ways. To 
mention one test: repeat to a group of ten-year-old 
children the sentence,—‘I have three brothers, 
Paul, Robert, and myself.” It will be found that 
some will accept the statement as rational. It 
sounds all right and certain minds will feel at 
ease regarding it. But it will be found that other 
minds in the group will readily retect the absurd- 
ity. These latter minds examine more minutely 
than the former the various factors or elements 
in a situation. The former minds react upon a 
situation as a whole. If the general impression 
of a situation seems right, these individuals ac- 
cept it and cease to inquire regarding its validity. 
But not so with all minds; there are those that 
feel a situation as a whole and that tend to ac- 
cept it or reject it on the feeling it causes as a 
unity, but they are sensitive to the details of the 
situation and resist acceptance of it if there is 


any factor which does not harmonize with the 
patterns established by past experience in situa- 
tions similar to the one in hand. Any slight in- 
congruity will be detected because of this play of 
consciousness upon details. 


THE CONFUSED TYPE 


Then there are minds which under pressure be- 
come confused, and they are as likely to be wrong 
as to be right in their reactions. ‘There are per- 
sons who are so constituted that when they are 
confronted by a difficult task and they ought to 
keep a clear head, as we say, they become over- 
whelmed. The emotions that are aroused inter- 
fere with the control of the associations which tend 
to become established. ‘There is doubtless a neur- 
ological basis for the phenomena of confusion. 
In the minds which are subject to it the neural 
processes and connections are probably less stable 
than in the minds that can resist confusion. There 
are indiviuals in whom the nervous system seems 
to be so resistant to pressure that they need to have 
a certain amount of it in order to perform tasks 
most accurately and readily. Occasionally one 
hears a person say that he cannot do his best un- 
less he is pressed to do it; he must feel the im- 
portance of any task or of the circumstances at- 
tending it in order that he may concentrate his 
powers upon it. tublic speakers sometimes say 
they can organize their thoughts more logically 
and think more acutely if they have critics in their 
audience. But there are others who are incapaci- 
tated under such conditions. One can observe 
pupils who when they are not under pressure can 
spell accurately, or solve arithmetical or geometri- 
cal problems correctly, but when the teacher mag- 
nifies the importance of the task these same pu- 
pils will perform their tasks inaccurately. They 
suffer from confusion caused by the feeling that 
they are facing great tasks and they may not be 


capable of meeting the requirements. * 
BREADTH OF VIEW 


The preceding discussion has prepared the way 
for mention of the most important distinction be- 
tween normal minds,—the range of attention or 
breadth of view. A number of pupils are studying 
an observation beehive in a schoolroom window, 


taking note of the actions of the bees while in 
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the hive and as they leave it for honey. Some 
pupils will make a consideraby more elaborate 
report than the other pupils who observe the same 
Teachers know that chil- 
dren of the same age and similar schooling who 


hive at the same time. 


examine a picture for a language lesson, for in- 
stance, will differ in the number of objects and 
relations which they will report. 


Take another illustration: A number of per- 
sons are attending a dinner party, among them 
one whose native country is for the moment not 
Most of the diners 


are careful to avoid introducing any topic relat- 


in good repute in America. 


ing to the country in question because they keep 
the guest within view. But there is one person 
at the table who makes unhappy references to the 
foreign country, not because he wishes to be dis- 
courteous to the guest, but the guest is complete- 
lv out of the focus of attention when topics for 
discussion present themselves. This man has what 
might be called a one-idea-at-a-time type of mind. 
He may regret his indiscretion. afterward and he 
may condemn himself for his thoughtlessness, but 
he is constantly doing this sort of thing, simply 
because he cannot keep all the important factors 
of a situation in mind at the same time. He 
cannot act circumspectly or judiciously; he must 
act impulsively. Such a man in business will be 
completely dominated by an apparently attractive 
proposition and he will be unable to view it in the 
light of other propositions which should be con- 
sidered before action is taken. Another business 
man will turn down a proposition which the first 
man will accept merely because the thing, when 
viewed in all its connections, seems without value. 


In the classroom these types of mind can be ob- 
served when work is going forward which requires 
Take arith- 
metic problems, for instance, involving the con- 


the solution of problems of any sort. 


sideration of several factors. The solution can- 
not be reached unless all these factors can be kept 
in view. The individual whose range is limited 
cannot keep all the factors in mind at one time 
feeble- 
a complicated 


arithmetical problem because he could not view 


and so he cannot solve the problem. <A 


minded person could not solve 


together all the data upon which the solution of 


the problem depends. 


KEEPING YOUNG 


If there is any class of people in the world who 
should keep as young as possible, both in body and 
mind, it is the teaching class. There is much in 
this profession that tends toward this end. Con- 
tact with youth and childhood and a genuine in- 
terest in the activities and interests and education 
of young people, the much reading and study which 
the profession requires of the teacher—all these 
things tend to keep one young in spirit, and the 
spirit dominating to a certain extent the physical 
life, keeps one young in body also. 

The study of new subjects is rejuvenating. Men 
have taken up the study of some subject at the 
age of sixty or seventy and found in it a renewing 
of the youthful spirit. It is said that Michael 
Angelo did his finest work when past seventy years 
of age. He could do this because he had the as- 
piration and the inspiration of youth. 

The teacher must have abiding interest in all 
that is new in history and literature and science 
and the world’s events, if he or she would keep 
young in spirit and win the social appreciation and 
friendship that life naturally craves. To quit all 
study is to die at the top. 

It is believed that as man becomes better ac- 
quainted with himself, as he better understands 
sanitary science and the science of life, the preven- 
tion of sickness and disease rather than the cures, 
he will by the degree of his extended knowledge 
understand the duration of life. It is easy to fall 
into the error of old age. Keep out of the ruts. 
Keep your eye and mind on the movements of 
progress and improvement to make the mind 
strong and youthful for over-coming those things 
which might otherwise bring anxiety, sorrow and 
old age. Former U. 8. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, P. P. Claxton, made this statement: “Health 
education, in the schools has added ten years to 
the average American life and the next generation 
will see an equal increase.”—The School Century. 





IS THIS TRUE? 

Walter S. Monroe, director of educational re- 
search, University of Illinois, it is reported, claims 
that the duil pupil does better class work and 
makes a better school record than the bright one. 
This claim has been confirmed by Dr. Elmer K. 
Sexton, assistant superintendent of schools of New- 
ark. Dr. Sexton made his confirmation upon a 
series of intelligence tests that he has conducted 
recently.—School Digest. 





“What were those blood-curdling yells I heard 
last night ?” 

“That was Jamison trying to quiet his new 
baby. You see, he can’t sing a note, and s0 he 
gives his college vells as a substitute.’—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 
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The Junior College and Secondary Education 


By H. L. MILLER 
Associate Professor of Education- Principal Wisconsin High School. 


THE SCOPE OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


It has long been recognized that the freshman 
and sophomore years of the college or university 
are a part of the period of secondary education. 
In recent years educational discussion has been 
centered upon the high school. The educational 
edifice constructed in the 19th Century is now re- 


garded as a mechanical arrangement. Both the 
upward and the downward extension of the high 


school period is finding tangible solutions in the 
form of the junior college at one end and the 
junior high school at the other. ‘The latter has 
gone forward with remarkable impetus the past ten 
years. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL APPEAL. 


What is sought now is an organization of edu 
cational agencies under progressive team work, 
however specialized, with a clear recognition of 
the imperative need of making education organical- 
lv continuous with wide selective adaptation to un- 
broken growth. Perhaps the most significant fact 
in the junior high school movement is the at- 
tempt to redefine elementary and secondary edu- 
cation in terms of a six-six division of our com- 
monly recognized twelve years of common (now 
coming to be comprehensive) public school educa- 
tion. The junior high school is serving as a keen 
edged tool (really an opportunity, not a specific) 
bv which a new and pervasive emphasis is being 
worked out in our publie education of which there 
are numerous aspects touching all sorts of prob- 
lems of organization, curriculum, and procedure 
values. In short the junior high sehool is like 
the bov’s definition of a triangle:—‘/t ts a thing 
lo think with.” 


Many educational folk wax impatient because 
we do not define the junior high school and set up 
definitive objectives and arrange the time tables 
and schedules for leaving and arriving, etcetera. 
That is perhaps its least important function just 
now. The main things lie in other directions. Tt 
serves to stimulate the forward look, developing in 
adolescent minds the imperative necessity of con- 
tinuing in school—that being the best possible 
solution of our acute problems of personal cul 
ture, vocational fitness, national preparedness, and 
national productivity. The age of fourteen is no 
place to stop; it is the danger zone of employment, 
the time of inexcusable educational leakage. The 
junior high school is serving to set forth the far 
reaching significance of the proposition that the 


main preoccupation of youth is self-development, 
and that the intellectual, physical, moral, aesthe- 
tic, vocational and social welfare of every boy and 
girl in America will be best promoted (yea pro- 
moted only) when they find the center of gravity 
of their lives in an educational sphere. 
POSSIBILITIES OF A FOUR 

YEAR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

If we recognize now the junior college as a part 
of secondary education, we have a span of etght 
vears. The question arises: May it not be found 
desirable to divide this period into a four—four 
plan having a four year junior high school (7th 
to 10th grades) and a four year senior high schoo} 
(11th to 14th grades)? As indicated above there 
is nothing final or sacred about a three—three 
plan in a junior-senior high school arrangement. 
The essential thing has been rather a clearer re- 
cognition of the desirability of the six—six mode 
of thinking. The junior high schools, now estab- 
lished could readily be extended to include the 
10th grade. 

Undoubtedly the leaving age, accidentally lodged 
at fourteen, will be raised to sixteen in the near 
future. This new junior high school would be- 
come the natural administrative unit within which 
to comprise the last lap of compulsory (full-time) 
education. The four—four plan, in effect, pro- 
vides for a step-up of two years all along the line. 
The new four year senior high school would be- 
come the natural administrative unit in which to 
express our growing faith in the extension upward 
of our common educational privilege. The plan 
provides for continuous organic growth along lines 
already in the making. 

A NEW TRANSMISSION AHEAD. 

The first step in the solution of the junior col- 
lege problem is to take this marvelous high school 
machine (institution) built by the people on their 
own local initiative, reverse the machine ang 
back up to the 7th grade where secondary educa- 
tion should be begun. The next step ih to throw 
this machine into a new transmission and bv 
making a few changes in the body move forward 
reconstructing this splendid engine created by the 
people in the building of our 20th Century edi- 
fice of education. The educational chauffeurs will 
need to be instructed to step on the accelerator. 
The high school, like every other democratic in- 
stitution in our country, is a thing to be used in 
working out our new problems, not a rigid form 
to become master of anything or anybody. 
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The development of the American High School 
is perhaps one of the finest expressions of the 
genius of our American Ideals. Within 60 years 
we have grown from a mere handful (only about 
100) to nearly 13,000 public high schools; from a 
few thousand pupils to nearly 2,000,000. All this 
has come about through local initiative under the 
splendid principle that our form of social organi- 
zation (state) is no ecut-and-dried system but a 
continuous expression of an impulse to co-ordinate 
‘and unify our ideals out of the wholesome self- 
activity and earnest striving of each individual 
and social group directed to worthy ends. 


ECONOMY OF TIME. 


One of the outstanding arguments for the 
junior high school has been the proposition that 
the over-aged youngster could be better adjusted. 
It is now urged that when the child reaches his 
thirteenth year he should, as a rule, be admitted 
to the junior high school, irrespective of his posi- 
tion in the first six grades. Those of us who have 
had practical experience in this matter do not 
hesitate to endorse this general proposition. But 
we are finding that economy of time is operat- 
ing in another way; the incidence is not falling 
in favor of the over-aged pupil alone. Many 
children, ten and eleven vears old, are admitted 
to the junior high school. Not only are they able 
to do the work, but they are often the pupils who 
ean do t! © six years (both junior and senior high) 
in five years. In those school systems in which 
both the junior and senior high schools are in 
the same building, virtually the sta year school, 
there is no difficulty in effecting this economy for 
pupils of developing powers. It is difficult in a 
three vear period, i. e. in a separate organization 
of junior and senior high schools, to work out 
economy of time. The span of three vears is too 
short; it is an awkward thing alministratively to 
make a semester shift for a few pupils who have 
gained a half vear. 


ADVANTAGES OF A FOUR-FOUR PLAN. 


A four-year junior high school and a four-year 
senior high school would obviate this dilemma. 
Moreover, there would be offered to uncorrupted 
srowing and, ranidly developing students an op- 
portunitv to make each of the four-vear schools 
in three vears (6 vears instead of 8), thereby be- 
ing splendidly prepared, many of them at sixteen 
and_ seventeen of age, to enter the 15th 
srade (junior vear) of the universitv. The social 
adjustment for them would he easily made. The 
voungster finishing the hich school at fourteen or 
fifteen would have two vears to spend at home or 
at least near enouch to be at home week-ends, bv 
reason of the fact that the new senior high school 
provides for him his junior college work, He 


vears 


then goes to college old enough (or, at least, two 
years older) and this makes relatively easy his 
social adjustment. On all this it is essential to 
remember that folks don’t ripen by the clock. 
Some students never seem to be able to grow up. 
One boy sixteen may be far more mature, socially, 
than another nineteen or twenty. Economy of 
time urged by the earlier advocates would be real- 
ized for increasing numbers—a saving of two 
years before entering upon professional training. 
LOCAL INITIATIVE. 

Now the junior college organized with this sen- 
ior high school (its upper two years) gains a new 
significance. Instead of being set apart, involving 
all sorts of administrative difficulties, it becomes 
an organic part of a natural, rational, normai 
development. There is every reason to believe that 
local initiative could be stimulated to undertake 
this type of organization. The larger cities and the 
larger regional centers could in time offer the full 
work of such a senior high school. There would 
be the call for new types of leadership, and let 
us hope new “bishopries” in educational work, 
making the profession attractive to many capable 
men and women now tempted away on account of 
lack of opportunity and challenge. 


Such a senior high school (including the junior 
college idea) should be supported by local taxa- 
tion. If a city A in the north end of the state 
desired to enter upon this program, city B in the 
south end ought not to be taxed to support A’s 
proposition. Moreover this new school could not 
be brought within walking distance of every youth 
in the state. It would appear that the develop- 
ment would be carried forward with a high de- 
gree-of sanity by placing the full responsibility 
for its support upon local initiative. With this 
upward extension of a self-directed high school 
development, elaborate central organization would 
be avoided. 

We have examples of the four-year junior high 
school in the case of the demonstration rural junior 
high schools in Vermont. Upon these there could 
be organized the larger regional senior high school 
located perhaps in a convenient city as a geogra- 
phical center. 


REGIONAL SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 


In passing, it may be urged that many small 
communities struggling to maintain the tradition- 
al four-year high school might be persuaded to in- 
stitute the four-year junior high school and make 
other arrangements for the 11th and 12th grade 
work in a larger central regional high school. In 
other words, we need to think in terms of the six 
-eight plan, with the eight years of secondary ed- 
ucation accommodated to circumstances in the 
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form of a four-zero plan, a four-two plan, a four- 
four plan, depending upon the community needs 
to be served. 


The question will arise, why not add two years 
to our present four-year high school and meet the 
demand for a junior college in that way? The 
fact must be recognized that the traditional high 
school must be redirected. The modification is 
well under way at one end in the junior high 
school organization. It may seem to one outside 
the ropes that a six-year school comprising the 
regular high school of four-years and the junior 
college of two years would be fully adequate and 
a comparatively simple arrangement. ‘The psy- 
chology of the high school graduate needs to be 
considered. He is not as a rule, keen about re- 
turning to the school after he has completed the 
major role in it. Nobody in full and functional 
possession of his powers cares to sit around after 
the show is over. The junior college cannot be 
tacked on as a post graduate course, that 1s a 
mechanical arrangement. It is doubtful whether 
the social interests of the group in such a combin 
ation could be effectively co-ordinated. There 1s 
reason to believe that the new senior high school 
of four years, comprising the 11th to 14th grades 
inclusive, would offer an opportunity for creating 
a certain autonomy of its own with its proper 
self-directed life and integrating loyalties and pur- 
poses. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE, A PART OF A COMPREHEN- 
SIVE SCHEME OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

The new secondary school must be soundly 
democratic. Persons are not animals, tools, units, 
or servants to be shaped by a mechanical theory of 
society or state to some machine planned and con- 
structed program. The old feud between the 
humanities and the sciences is a disjunction which 
implies a false question. The best forms of 
scientific teaching are impossible without copious 
reference to the spirit of the humanities, and by 
the same token and vital teaching of the humani- 
ties must make steady reference to scientific modes 
of thinking. This new school is not to be merely 
a “lean-to” to the professional schools above, any 
more than any other administrative unit is to be 
so regarded with respect to the next “higher” 
unit. In making edueation continuous and vital- 
ly organic, every stage of elementary and second- 
ary education must be made both vitally basal and 
(for every part of secondary education for the 
present) vitally culminal for every person, al 
though there may well be increasing emphasis 
upon special and intensive lines in the upper 
years of the projected senior high school. Main- 
ly this new school will become a common (compre- 
hensive) school, (i. e. a free, universal, democra- 


tic school) neither academic nor vocational in any 
limited sense. There may well be both education 
and vocation for every student. 


Since the work in the elective system in our 
universities is distinctively of secondary grade for 
freshmen and sophomores—in fact no small 
amount of the work being that of elementary 
courses of no higher grade of difficulty than is 
now found in our best traditional high schools— 
it is perfectly obvious that our best high school 
teachers are capable of continuing their work into 
the 13th and 14th grades. They would fit them- 
selves to carry on admirably all major subjects: in 
mathematics on into trigonometry, analytics and 
calculus; in latin on into Livy and Horace; in 
chemistry on into quantitative and qualitative an- 
alysis or perhaps into industrial chemistry, ete. 
CONCENTRATION. 

There is little doubt also about another essen- 
tial factor now sadly neglected: it is a vital con- 
tinuity and a real concentration for the student 
in some two or more of the six major fields of se- 
condary education.* In this new senior high 
school (including junior college in its last two 
years whether specified as such by name or not) 
there is reason to believe that a process of rational 
“selective” adaptation would be worked out. A 
few cores of interest would be centered upon and 
pursued with some degree of excellence. The 
diffusion of interests found in a large institution 
would not tempt the student in this new school. 
In main, subjects begun in the 11th and 12th 
grades would be continued. 


*English, Mathematics, Social Studies, Science, 
Foreign Languages, Constructive Arts. 


The call for a new type of principal for this 
projected senior high school and a better prepared 
teacher is both clear and challenging. “If the 
organism needs a new eye it grows one,” is a 
statement of evolutionary law, applicable in this 
connection. We available in our 
present organization men and women qualified to 
begin this new task. Without the slightest doubt 
the growing needs of the new organism may be 
met. 


have already 


The machinery for articulating with this new 
school is already invented. There would be no 
more difficulty in appraising the work of the 
13th or 14th grades out in our high schools than 
in appraising that of the 11th or 12th grades. 


THE 
AND THE 


NEW SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
RESPONSIBLE STUDENT. 


What should be done beginning with the junior 
vear in the university is beyond the writer’s abili- 
ty or purpose to venture. Whether professional 
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schools should be the main emphasis may be a de- 
batable question. One thing is certain, however ; 
the student who enters the 15th grade should know 
by that time that liberty is an achievement—not 
a donation, and that any real freedom must be 
earned at the price of self-discipline. It may be 
that the new senior high school projected here 
would be able to give to the new university as- 
surance that the “kids” have actually grown up to 
their full stature, as responsible young men and 
young women who no longer would require the 
mothering care of their dear teachers. They 
should be aware by this time that going to the 
university implies a desperate responsibility on 
their part. Then the right to go to college would 
imply the duty of doing handsomely, and the 
temptations to excellence would bring a new joy 
to the professor, no longer “fussed” with the 
little stuff arising out of intellectual loafing. 


TEACHING 
IN 13TH & 


In the meantime, our commonwealth univer- 
cities are struggling with the problem of taking 
sare of their wealth of freshmen and sophomores. 
It will be readily conceded that teaching and not 
research is the main preoccupation of the staff in 
these years. Perhaps the reports of professors in 
terms of time-and-space methods of efficiency 
would c: lose what the professors, by and large, 
might wish to be doing in research. The obvious 
fact is that teaching (instruction) is the major 
emphasis. 


(NOT RESEARCH) 
14TH GRADES. 


Far be it from the writer to depreciate the 
academic mind. It is invaluable in its proper 
sphere. The usual method, however, of producing 
the Ph. D. man may not contribute to the best 
ways of teaching vouth. There is a real danger 
of suffering the Nemesis of specialization. Not 
infrequently an obsession is developed along some 
narrow lines of particularity. Doctors’ theses 
may, in fact, unfit for teaching in the field of 
secondary education. Contemplate the effect up- 
on the candidate in pursuing for long months 
such titles as, “Some Minor Mistakes of the Al- 
gonkian Etymology,” or “The Place of Phaseolus 
Vulgaris (Beans) among the Pythagoreans; a 
Study of the Esoteric Doctrine, with Especial 
Emphasis upon its Relation to Metempsychosis.” 
There is likely to be induced an inordinate regard 
for minor mistakes and beans. 


The demand for a new type of teacher for the 
upper end of the new secondary school includes 
also a consideration of general emotional attitudes, 
a bit of philosophy perchance. One is in grave 
danger of being unfitted for this work by sub- 
scribing to such presuppositions, as, “The poor ye 


have with you always,” “Failures are to be ex- 
pected (in large numbers)”, “You can’t make a 
silk purse out of a sow’s ear,” (apologies for quot- 
ing this vulgarism), and the “Dogma of Self- 
preservation,” (a comfortable doctrine for those 
who survive). The fatalistic psychology of our 
scientific pessimists regarding human nature is 
disastrous in any stage of education, but parti- 
cularly so in adolescence (the period of growth). 
A new scientific humanism and the “Sportsman- 
ship of the spirit.” together with a surefootedness 
in the realm of modern scholarship are impera4 
tive. 


EXCHANGE TEACHING FELLOWSHIPS. 


Might it not be a good plan for our common- 
wealth universities to inaugurate a system of 
teaching fellowships whereby a few excellent high 
school teachers could be invited every year to 
teach for one year in the university. It would be 
understood that the teacher is on leave of absence 
for the vear and that he or she would be expected 
to return, after this “sabbatical” experiences, re- 
fertilized and exalted, better prepared thereby to 
render conspicuous service in the high schooh 
granting the leave of abscence. In time such a 
privilege would be enjoyed by many communities 
of the state. To be invited by the university to 


spend a year in teaching the freshman would 
be in itself a fine recognition of the person in- 


it would also serve to enhance the educa- 
self-esteem of the community from which 
The smali high school 


vited ; 
tional 
that teacher is selected. 
would not be excluded. 


There are many possibilities in such a plan of 
establishing healthy organic relations between our 
high schools and universities. The Ruth-Naomi 
relationship between secondary schools and high- 
er institutions which existed only yesterday—a 
relationship partly voluntary, partly enforced, 
need not arise in this plan. 


The thing of immediate significance would be 
the guaranty of having a large number of ex- 
cellent teachers for our college freshmen and sopho- 
mores than is possible under present practices. 
These teachers know the freshman who only three 
months before walked forth—an interested and 
enthusiastic youngster—ready to make the great 
adventure. These teachers have gained an insti- 
tutional self-consciousness out in the field where, 
as representatives of the nation, they have been 
“mewing up the (nation’s) mighty young.” The 
suggestion of a plan of rotating teaching fellow- 
ships does not seem, in theory at least, to be al- 
together idle fancy or pedagogical day-dreaming 
while we are building a new edifice for 20th Cen- 
tury education. 
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Incidentally such a plan of teaching fellowships, 
bringing as it would each year some twenty to 
thirty excellent high school teachers into the 
university atmosphere would serve to establish a 
high type of organic relations between the high 
schools and the university and prepare the way 
for effective junior college teaching in advance of 
the experiment. High school teachers called in 
from the field would not only render an immediate 
service to the university in teaching, but they 
would also strengthen their scholarship. In a 
few years there would be developed a body of ex- 
perience in a shared professional life that would 
knit together the interests of the new senior high 
school and the university. 


SURVEY OF SCHOOL HAPPINESS 


The fact that teachers are not generally happy 
is coming to be recognized as one of the causes 
for teacher shortage. The Institute of Public 
Service suggests that a survey of the schools be 
made for the purpose of finding out causes for 
the unhappiness of teachers and for inviting sug- 
bestions to improve conditions. It is believed that 
hundreds of teachers are made unhappy by cir- 
cumstances that might as well be altered.  Par- 
ents, neighbors, supervising officers and_ school 
boards might easily be led to do something toward 
making the profession more attractive. It is ob 
served that in cities and in universities as well as 
in isolated public schools the teachers, who are 
asked to contribute of their best to the students 
and the general public, are seldom shown the con- 
sideration which their service, their character and 
education merit. <A sitrvey would open up un- 
suspected needs and opportunities. It would 
doubtless be true that some teachers would find 
within themselves the real causes of their un- 
happiness, but if these causes were discovered and 
remedied the survey would prove its worth. <A 
country-wide investigation and the spirit of help- 
fulness that might result would, it is suggested, 
tend to remove the stigma of distaste which the 
work and position of the teacher holds for many 
young people. Thus the survey might encourage 
others to enter the profession as well as improve 
the conditions for those already in the work. 


HIS PREDECESSOR 

The teacher of the history class asked little 
Johnny who the “First Man” was. 

“You remember,” she prompted, “he was first 
in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his 
country-men.” 

“Well, it must have been Adam,” said Johnny, 
“because George Washington married a widow.” 
—wWayside Tales . 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
By John J. Tigert 


United States Commissioner of Education 

There must be no retrenchment in teachers’ 
salaries at the present time if the schools are to 
maintain pre-war efficiency. A recent study of the 
sureau of Education shows that economically the 
teacher is no better off than before the war, and 
that the teaching profession has actually gone 
backward in the war period so far as training 
and preparation are concerned. 


In‘ 1916 the average annual salary of public 
teachers in the United States was $563. 
Certainly they were not over-paid. In 1921 high 
school teachers’ salaries, which have increased re- 
latively more than elementary school teachers’ 
salaries, were 80 per cent higher than in 1913, 
This is the exact percentage of increase in the 
cost of living in 1921 over 1913, so that from 
an economic standpoint the teacher is really not 
quite so well off as before the war, because ele- 
inentary school teachers have not fared as well as 
the high school teachers. In 1919 and 1920 the 
cost of living was 99 per cent and 100 per cent 
greater respectively than in 1914, so that the 
teacher was relatively much worse off than at the 
present time. 


school 


Meantime, according to Burgess’ figures, labor’s 
weekly wages increased 130 per cent from 1914 
to 1920, and artisan’s weekly wages increased 102 
per cent. We do not claim that these increases 
were too great, but we want those who think that 
teachers’ salaries can be reduced at this time to 
understand that in spite of the apparent great 
increases in salaries teachers have not relatively 
held their own in comparison with other oceupa- 
tions or in comparison with their own oeeupa- 
tion previous to the war. Consequently, the 
schools have suffered. Although there is no ac- 
tual teacher shortage at present in the sense of 
empty schools as was the case during the war, yet 
we have not been able to attract teachers whose 
average training was as high as in pre-war days. 
For example, among high school teachers at pre- 
sent the percentage of decrease of college graduates 
since 1918 is 8.9 per cent and the increase of non- 
eraduates, those who have not graduated from a 
college or normal school, is 36.6 per cent. 


It can be seen that anv reduction in teachers 
salaries at this time will continue to impair the 


efficiency of the schools. 


A Youne Man Once Said to Thomas A. Edi- 
son: “Mr. Edison, don’t vou believe that genius 
is inspiration ?” 

“No,” replied Edison : 

News Compass. ° 


“genius is perspiration.” 
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Faculty Meetings An Opportunity 


W. W. Brown, Prin. of Stoughton High School 


One of the unsolvable “problems of education, 
which is an ever-present source of thought to high 
school administrtors is the faculty meeting. At 
Stoughton high school the thesis has been adopted 
that no professionally minded group of high schoo] 
teachers can get along without at least one hour 
a week of attention being devoted to their profes- 
sional problems. Because of former experience 
with faculty meeting both teachers and principal 
thought that this might be too much for their ed- 
ucational morale. However, a half hour is taken 
out of school time every Wednesday and an equal 
amount of time out of that which belongs to the 
teacher and during this hour a study is made of 
those general problems which seem pertinent in 
the present school work of the faculty. Absolute- 
ly no routine matters, disciplinary problems, ete.. 
are considered. The school day has been length 
ened sufficiently so that the taking of a half hour 
of the school day once a week does not interfere 
with the progress of class work. During the first 
semester, for example, the following questions were 
considered, 


Our Purposes in Teaching 

Supervised Study. 

Problem-Project teaching. 

Homogeneous Grouping of Pupils According 
to Intelligence. 

The scoring of teaching. 

The Further Recognition of Individual Dif 
ferences by Means of a Group-teacher sys- 
tem. 

English as a Universal High School Problem. 


At the beginning of the second semester it was 
decided to retain the above as the major interest 
for the next few months and by practically un- 
animous vote it was determined to make as thor- 
ough an investigation of supervised study as pos- 
sible. 

The faculty organized itself into three’ com- 
mittees (one on the general problem, What Super- 
vised Study Is, another on, Why We Have Super 
vised Study, and the third on, How It Works. 


The object has been to determine the practice 
in regard to directing the study of pupils, particu- 
larly in Wisconsin. It is known that in several 
places it has been condemned, but whether this 
unfavorable opinion has been due to the fact that 
teachers themselves have not been properly train- 
ed to direct study or whether in supervised study 
itself there is an inherent weakness, it is not 
known. It has also been planned to determine the 
technique, if possible, in the various high school 


subjects and to formulate a working philosophy 
which may serve as a common means of determin- 
ing the technique. 

The entire faculty of eighteen teachers has en- 
thusiastically carried on the work. At some of 
the hours the faculty meets as a group, at other 
times in committees and occasionally individual 
work is carried on during this hour set aside for 
professional study. It is altogether possible that 
no definite conclusions will be arrived at. But 
if nothing also results, the plan will have fully 
justified itself by having directed the thought of 
individual teachers towards the solution of one of 
the outstanding class room problems of today, 
namely, teaching the youth of this country how to 
use their knowledge rather than simply filling 
them with knowledge which they do not know how 
Under this plan faculty meetings have 
become an opportunity. 


to use. 


SOME DECISIONS ON WISCONSIN SCHOOL 
LAW 


The compulsory allotment of five per cent of the 
salary of each Wisconsin school teacher for the 
teachers’ retirement fund, may not be deducted 
from the income returned for state income tax 
assessment, the tax commission ruled today in a 
letter sent to all assessors. The entire compensa- 
tion or salary must be reported without diminu- 
tion,’ the letter says, “On account of the fact 
that under the provisions of the law none of the 
benefits payable to retired teachers, their heirs, are 
subject to income taxation.” 


The Southern Wisconsin Association, under 
the leadership of President F. J. Holt of Janes 
ville, had a big meeting at Madison on February 
17-18. The attendance was unusually large, and 
many teachers declared they received more direct 
henefit from this meeting than from the larger 
meeting at Milwaukee. The officers chosen for 
next vear are: President. Miss Antoinette Dur- 
and of the Platteville normal school; and Secre- 
tary, Miss Mary Hargrave of the Madison high 
school, . 

Wear your learning, like your watch, in a pri- 
vate pocket: and do not pull it out and strike it, 
merely to show that vou have one. If vou are ask 
ed what o'clock it is, tell it: but do not proclaim 
it hourly and unasked, like the watchman. 


—Lord Chesterfield. 
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TWO DEATHS OF FORMER WISCONSIN 
PEOPLE 
H. C. BUELL 

Many friends of H. C. Buell, for fifteen 
years superintendent of the Janesville public 
schools, will be grieved to learn of his sudden 
death at Polo, Illinois, on February 27. Mr. 
Buell suffered a stroke of paralysis. He was 
superintendent of schools of Polo at the time 
of hisdeath. H. C. Buell will be remembered 
in Wisconsin as a man of the highest educa- 
tional qualifications who did a splendid work 
wherever he was employed. He was former- 
ly president of the Wisconsin Teachers’ As- 
sociation, and his last work in the state was 
as principal of the deaf school at Delavan. 
He died at the age of fifty-five. 


CHARLES EDWARD BROWN 


Those who were in the educational work of 
Wisconsin through the nineties and into the 
next decade will remember C. E. Brown, who 
represented at that time Sheldon & Company, 
and later the American Book Company in the 
text book work. Mr. Brown died at Bedford, 
Ohio, last month after a lingering illness ex- 
tending over a year. Ed. Brown was a man 
whom hundreds of school men remember as 
a friend. His personality sold his books, and 
he made a wonderful record as a business man 
in Wisconsin. He was about sixty years of 
age at the time of his death. 





QUESTIONAIRE ON JOHN HANCOCK 
Louise W. Mears, Milwaukee Normal School 


Who was the first signer of the Declaration of 
Independence 7 

Who was the president of the Continental Con 
gress is Philadelphia in 1776? 

What wealthy Boston merchant was declared 
an outlaw by the Royal Governor in L774? 

Who was the first governor of the state of Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1781, and governor many times 
thereafter ? 

Who proposed the Bill of Rights as an amend 
ment to the Constitution in 1791? 

Answer: John Hancock 

What did it mean to be signer of the Deelara 
tion of Independence ? 

It meant a belief of freedom for all men, and a 
readiness to face imprisonment or death as a re- 


bel. John Haneoek was one of the “Sons of Lib- 
erty.” He and Sam’l. Adams were the leaders 
of the town meeting held in Boston, on Mareh 5, 
1770, the day after the “Boston Massacre.” Be- 
fore their determined efforts, the Roval Governor 
withdrew the British soldiers from the town. 

What did it mean to be president of the Con 
tinental Congress ? 

It meant the opportunity to preside over the 
deliberations of the body of men who drew up that 
immortal doecument—The Deelaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

What did it mean to be declared an outlaw ? 

If meant arrest on sight and transportation to 
England for trial. His defiance, popularity and in- 
fluence at home made his removal desirable to 
the Crown. Haneoek had been in England and 
had witnessed the coronation of King George. 
He didn’t really need another trip. 

What did it mean, as presiding officer, to pro- 
pose the Bill of Rights as an amendment to the 
Constitution ? 

It meant this—The Bill of Rights removed 
hitter objections to the constitution and secured 
the harmony that brought about its ratifieation 
by the Massachusetts Assembly. The example set 
Iyy the leading colony Was soon followed by others. 
It is very doubtful if the Constitution would have 
heen ratified but for the Bill of Rights. Hancock 
believed in listening to the voice of the people. 

If his life-history had ended with the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence, American 
history would still treasure the name of John 
Hancock. In letters so bold that King George 
could read them without “putting on his spec 
tacles,” his name headed that immortal list of the 
signers of the Deelaration of Independence. 


SHE READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


Upon the dressing table in the bride’s boudoir 
stood a small, shallow eut-glass vial. In the hot- 
tom of the vial could be seen some pinkish-look- 
ing substance resembling plastering that had been 
dried and pulverized. 

“And what is that?” asked the curious friend. 

“T read,” said the bride simply, “that one 
should keep one’s wedding-day complexion. That 
is mine.”—Strickland Gillilan in Wavside Tales. 


The smallest bird cannot light upon the great- 
est tree without sending a shock to its most dist- 
ant fibre: every mind is at times no less sensitive 
to the most trifling words. 

—Lew Wallace. 


\ laugh is worth a hundred groans in any mar 
ket.—Charles Lamb. 
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A $230,000 annex to the present Shorewood 
school is planned. 


Each child in school earns for his district 


$3.77 in school money apportioned by the state. 
An evening vocational course has been install- 
ed in the Alexander high school at Nekoosa. 
The Lincoln school of La Crosse has recently 
celebrated its semi-centennial of public service. 


Reedsburg is about to oceupy the new addition 
to its high school building. It’s March, the break- 
ing-up month. 


The Waukesha board of education has ruled that 
the use of the school buildings be confined strictly 
to pupils and parents. 


Manitowoc teachers have decided that they are 
not vet ready to form a union and affiliate with 
the American Federation of Labor. 


The large addition to the Barron high school, 
practically doubling the capacity of the old build- 


ing, has been completed and dedicated. 


The bustle of moving into the new Fond du 
Lac high school is over and the pupils and teach- 
ers are delighted with their new home. 


The death of Luther L. Wright at Flint, Mich 
igan in January will recall to many his fine work 
in the Waupaca schools in the early eighties. 

Sussex people had to stand by and see their 
new $30,000 school building burn to the ground 
for lack of means to fight the fire. The use of 
chemicals saved adjacent residences. 

The new compulsory part time instruction law 
for vocational schools has brought in 2000 more 
pupils. The state’s total enrollment in these schools 
in now about 40,000. 


“Teachers can apply the principles of sales- 
manship in their work,” said Prin. Lee C. Rasey 
of the Appleton high school. “Their work is to 
make the pupils want their goods.” 


Every town in Polk county now has a Parent- 
Teachers association. The increased interest in 
school work is due largely to a conference of so- 
cial workers held recently at Amery. 

The oldest professor on the faculty of the 
Whitewater normal school is Vice-President Ar- 
thur A. Upham who has been a teacher there 
since 1888. 


The Wisconsin Interscholastic Debating League 
will manage through its governing board at Law- 
rence college four series of triangular debates in 
which 81 of the high schools of the state will take 
part. 

“The Welfare Special,” the car fitted out by the 
department of child welfare will begin touring the 
state’s rural communities this spring. The car 
will be manned by a woman physician, a nurse, 
and a driver. 

More than half of Brown county rural schools 
have finished sufficient reading to allow each pupil 
a reading circle certificate while many pupils are 
now reading their second five books to win a 
special honor seal. 


The sehool board of Kenosha has decided to 
furnish free text books to pupils. Already more 
than 3000) rural districts furnish free 
books while in 128 other districts books are fur- 
nished for rent. 


school 


Jefferson county rural schools have been set a 
problem—Can Wisconsin Feed itself? It is really 
a disguised geography survey and pupils have 
learned more about their state from this practical 
problem than they ever could have from books. 


The school board of Racine believes that the 
nonchalant way in which teachers sign contracts 
and later break them is altogether too common. 
They contend that teachers should be governed by 
higher standards. 

There are men at the Oshkosh Normal 
school fitting themselves to teach than ever before 
in the history of the school. President H. A. 
Brown attributes this to the fact that men are 
now receiving better salaries. 


more 


Janesville did some arithmetic and decided it 
was time to come down hard on the truants. 
Cases of this sort were reduced to only 11 last 
semester. For the same semester absences amount- 
ed to 11,535 davs or 31 vears of time. 


It is said that the grocery bill for a family of 
three or four children amounts to mere in a month 
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PARKER 


That better position for next year! 








Are you preparing for it? 


Go to it mow when the coast is clear 
and your references can be written without 
any embarrassment to you or to us. 


Get lined up early that you may be in line 
for the good places beginning now to open. 


The Parker Teachers’ Agency 


is better equipped than ever to take care of you. 


12-14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wisconsin 


PARKER 
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than the school expenses of that family for an 
entire year. No other service the family gets 
costs so little by comparison as education. 


The Walworth County School Bulletin, an in- 
teresting two-page publication, made its appear- 
ance for the first time in January. Its purpose 
is to keep the county teachers informed regard- 
ing matters interesting to their profession. 

The Fond du Lae school system now has a per- 
manent salary schedule which will be used as the 
basis for hiring all teachers in the future. The 
range it $1,200-$1,700 with $1,900 as a possible 
maximum for teachers with master’s degrees. 


Mr. B. F. Sheridan of Jefferson county gave 
the school children of the Jefferson school a 
sleigh ride to his farm and offered to deliver free 
a quart of milk daily for a month to the pupil 
who wrote the best essay on his visit to the dairy 
farm. 


The death of Miss Adelaide Wilson of the Cass 
street school, Milwaukee, comes as a shock to her 
friends. Miss Wilson was a leader in kinder- 
garten work and introduced the new building block 
system which is being adopted by kindergartens 
throughout the country. 


One teacher has improved both discipline and 
scholarship in her room by inviting in the mothers 
and having them listen to recitations and discuss 
difficulties with her. ‘The tone of her room, 
was completely changed. Possibly that would not 
solve your problem—but then, possibly it might. 


C. R. Rounds, principal of the Shorewood 
schools, urges the necessity for teaching the prin- 
ciples of peace in the schools. “The only way to 
insure permanent peace is to teach it to the gen- 
eration now coming on in our says 
Rounds. 


schools,” 


Old-time spelling bees held in various part of 
the state show us that it is not only our grand- 
parents who can spell rheumatism, dyspepsia, and 
physiology. Children of today are spelled down 
with as much difficulty as they were a generation 


ago, 


The Winslow school teachers of Racine took 
some arithmetic tests lately. The test consisted 
in the addition of 12 problems of 25 figures each ; 
three minutes was the time alloted. Two teachers 
completed the tests in two minutes and 45. se- 
conds and received a grade of 100. 


County Superintendent O. D. Antistidel of 
Janesville thinks the business depression of last 
year had a salutary effect on the people and 
turned their thought to the importance of educa- 
tion. In his report to supervisors, Mr. Antistidel 
assures them that in spite of the many innovations 


added such as newspaper work, agriculture, and 
the like, the three R’s are not being forgotten. 


soy Scout and Camp Fire Girls movements 
are finding co-operation in the schools of Hart- 
ford, F. W. Schaefer, principal of the North Side 
school, also writes of the improvement noticeable 
in his pupils due to their increased milk diet. 
Those who are under weight bring milk with them 
to drink at the recesses. 


Oshkosh is taking the right attitude on plan- 
ning its new Punhoqua school. The building is 
to be located in a district where land is compara- 
tively cheap and the plan is to buy spacious 
grounds so that additions can be made as soon as 
the necessity for enlarging the building comes—a 
thing confronting practically all schools today. 

The death of Miss Ella Larkin in January re- 
moved from Madison a pioneer in school work. 
Miss Larkin retired 12 years ago after nearly 50 
years of teaching. School libraries, personal hy- 
giene, and playgrounds for children were some of 
the projects which she helped to develop many 
years ago. 

A ruling from Attorney-General Morgan states 
that “the state superintendent cannot withhold 
from a school district any money to which it 
would otherwise be entitled for failure to con- 
struct a new school building when ordered to do 
so by the state superintendent or one of his in- 


spectors.” 


Parents of Two Rivers have received a circular 
letter from the high school principal urging their 
assistance in raising the standard of scholarship. 
Delinquent pupils are being kept an extra half- 
hour after the regular session and parents are 
asked to see that children have regular and un- 
interrupted hours of study at home. 

The Wisconsin ‘Teachers’ Association is or- 
ganizing local units in city and country schools to 
send delegates to a representative assembly which 
will conduct the business of the association. In 
order to put the “public” in the public schools, 
committees will be appointed to give out news of 
the work of the association and of individual 
schools. 


Miss Effie Naramore of the Gould school near 
Merrill had a surprise the other day when she 
looked out and saw a visitor sitting on the school 
house steps. He was in no hurry to leave and 
spent most of the afternoon apparently listen- 
ing to the pupils inside. Before school was out, 
however, he took to the woods where he lives—a 
hig timber wolf. 


Under the new postal system, a ten-cent sav- 
ings stamp can now be purchased. This fills a 
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A World’s Record for 
Court Typing 


Louis J. Tannenholz of New York made a 
world’s record for law reporting typists at the con- 
vention of the New York State Shorthand Reporters, 
Association at Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 29. 1921. 


On an old No. 4 L. C. Smith, which he has 
used in his business continually since 1914, he wrote 
92 words a minute for 16 minutes of court testi- 





mony, read to him directly as he wrote. 


‘To my mind,” said Mr. Mr. Tannenholz, ‘‘the great thing about win- 
ning was not only the speed shown by me but also the wonderful endurance 
of the typewriting machine that will stand up to the work as my L. C. Smith 
does, after eight years of constant pounding. 


‘‘My estimate is that it has ground out approximately 300,000 pages of 
testimony and solid matter in that time, averaging 225 words to the page, or 
67,500,000 words—and the only repair necessary on the machine in all that 
time was when a messenger boy dropped and broke the right hand carriage 
return lever, necessitating replacement.”’ 


Let us show you the ‘‘Silent Smith.’’ A phone call or request for cat- 
alog will place you under no obligation, 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 


Factory and Home Office 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Milwaukee Branch, 305 Security Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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need among children. One dollar will open an 
interest-bearing account, $20 will buy a Roosevelt 
certificate which has a maturity value of $25 five 
years later, $80 will buy a Washington certificate 
worth $100 five years later, and $800 will buy a 
Lincoln certificate worth $1000 after five years. 

Fond du Lac is already getting ready its list 
of prizes for school children at the next county 
fair. Awards will. be given, among other things, 
to the school whose pupils show the largest in- 
crease in weight, for the best posters on the care 
of the teeth, for the best collections for recipes 
for hot lunches for schools, and for the best col- 
lection of games and physical exercises for rural 
schools. 


Miss Alma Binzel of Cornell university speak- 
ing to the student: of the Milwaukee normal 
school gave them modern advice dressed in old- 
fashioned clothes Apropos of disciplining chil 
dren, she quoted from Dr. Abbott’s quaint old 
volume, “Gentle Measures in Training the Young” 
his precepts: 

When you consent, consent gladly ; 
When you refuse, refuse finally; 

When you punish, punish good-naturedly ; 
Commend often; scold never. 


The general-information annual of Fond du 
Lac county has recently been issued. In addition 
to the report of the county superintendent it con- 
tains a complete directory of all the county 
schools for 1921-22. General information in the 
annual includes rules relating to sanitary require 
ments in schools, requirements for the various 
classes of leachers’ certificates, synopsis of recent 
school laws, information regarding teachers’ re- 
tirement law, tabulation of special flag days, and 
a directory of the officers of the United States, 
state, and county. 


Marcella D. Foley, University of Wisconsin, 19 
10, died at her home in South Kaukauna on Jan- 
uary 15. Miss Foley taught in the Wisconsin high 
school when it was first organized and also at one 
time served as supervisor of rural schools of Dodge 
county and of all grades at Biwabik, Minnesota. 
She was one of the most progressive and inspiring 
women of the state and gave encouragement to 
hundreds of young women with whom she worked. 
She was that rarest of people, one could supervise 
without inspiring fear or antagonism, 


Following an all-winter wrangle with the stu- 
dents of the Social Science club, the regents of 
the University of Wisconsin took a degnite stand 
against permitting an open forum in university 
buildings where speakers would be allowed to ad- 
dress students without censorship. A rumor that 
Kate Richards O’Hare and Eugene V. Debs had 


been invited to speak to the students caused the 
American Legion post at the university to threat- 
en to intervene. 


MILWAUKEE NOTES 


About 600 children of the Milwaukee schools 
took an imaginary trip up the Congo river re- 
cently with Roy 8. Corwin, supervisor of exten- 
sion work at the public museum, who gave an illus- 
trated lecture on Africa and the negroes. 

Innovations hoped for by high school heads in- 
clude ;— 

The daylight dance. 

Early-to-bed hours. 

Two hours study for five evenings a week. 
Lack of home study is held responsible for 90 
per cent of the failures. 

City teachers are planning the erection of an 
apartment club house, centrally located, for the 
benefit of the 1,500 teachers o fthe Milwaukee 
association. ‘The club is to have living rooms, 
dining rooms, auditorium, and recreation rooms. 

Bachelors of the common council were ordered 
by their paternal president to accept a certain in- 
vitation extended by the city teachers’ association. 
No force was necessary. 

Mother and Daughter Week, arranged by the 
Central Council of Social Agencies was observed 
recently. 

All new officers of the teachers’ association were 
nominated without opposition at a meeting of the 
organization held recently. They are: Ethel M. 
Gardner, president; Norma EK. Bunker, vice-presi- 
dent; Minnie E. Foulkes, recording secretary ; 
Mima Griffiths, corresponding secretary, and Eliz- 
abeth A. Bernard, treasurer. 

“Resolved, That the policy of closing our schools 
for a full day during the state teachers’ association 
convention be discontinued and that future insti- 
tutes for teachers be arranged so as not to inter- 
fere with the regular school instructional work.” 
This innocent-sounding resolution has roused the 
Milwaukee teachers to battle and committees are 
being made to formulate plans to combat this 
action on the part of the school board. Naturally 
the pupils are with the teachers. 


Fifteen school papers published by students of 
grades lower than the high school will pass out of 
existence as a result of school board action. Busi- 
ness men were annoyed by the constant soliciting 
of advertising. 

Dr. G. C. Ruhland of the health department 
is having a lively time with some of the parents 
of children who have been excluded from school 
because of health reasons. A sample case will be 
fought through to settle definitely the right of 
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schools to e.amine school children for known or 
suspected disease. 

Electors of joint school district 16, towns of 
Greenfield and Wauwatosa, have decided to buy a 
site and erect a school building if Milwaukee per- 
sists in excluding pupils from outside the city 
from its schools. 

Investigation by C. R. Rounds of the Shore- 
wood school as to causes of tardiness revealed to 
fact that “the clock was slow” is the most fre- 
quently recurring excuse. When this reason is 
not given another one is popular; “I had to do an 
errand at the grocery store.” ‘Toothache is the 
most popular excuse for truancy. If children are 
to be believed, the dentists are making a fortune. 


NOT MARRIED 
“Why have you never married, Mr. Tomkins?” 
“I suppose it’s because I took the bachelor’s de- 
gree while at college.” 
the best position to be had. We 


OLLEGE place teachers and school executives 


in all parts of the country. Not an ordinary agency. A bureau for 

specialists—largest in America. No elementary school subjects. College 
graduates a specialty. More than half of the state universities have selected our can 
didates. We will put you in just the place you want and add hundreds of dollars 
to your income or there is nothing to pay. Write for details —NOW 


SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, H-F Odeon Bidg., St. Louis, Mo 








MEN AND WOMEN 


Make your education count. Get 
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Bigger Cloverland 


In order to secure an adequate enrollment to 
meet our increasingly large number of calls for 
teachers, 


The Cloverland Teachers’ Agency 
is offering 


$100.00 in cash prizes 


res) 


@ 


EARN $50.00 AFTER SUPPER 


Nothing to sell. 
will bring you full particulars. 


No soliciting. A postal card 


The Cloverland Teachers’ Agency 


Crystal Falls, Michigan 
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AMERICAN STEEL ADJUSTABLE 
DESK AND SETTEE 


(State Representatives of the American Seating) 


Steel Adjustable Pupils Desks 


Steel has found its own in bridges, build- 


ing materials, automotive equipment, railroads,. 


ships and a thousand other uses where strength, 
stability and permanency are required. 


Our seating line is very complete and is 
made up of the following equipment: Opera, Aud- 


itorium chairs, movable chairs and desks and 


classroom seating. 


Before placing your order write us regarding 


the type of seating you are interested in for 


your particular needs. We will gladly furnish 


you complete information. 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Company 


Wisconsin 














Eau Claire 
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TEACHERS NEEDED DAILY FOR BEST SCHOOLS 
DENVER, COLORADO M. E. SHUCK, Ph. D. Manager FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Superior Personal Service Highest Professional Efficiency 

















NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU j(rstant 


Expert personal service offered teachers desiring positions in the North Central States. Free Enrollment. 








OVER 200% INCREASE DURING PAST YEAR! 


TEACHERS’ The Reason -A type of personal service leaving nothing to be desired by either 
aXe the teacher or superintendent. This year will be bigger and better than ever. FREE 
AGENCY FOLDER and registration blank will put you in line for that desired position. 
NO ADVANCE FEE REQUIRED 
Wausau, Wisconsin DROP A CARD TODAY! CALLS ARE COMING NOW! 


TE ACHER Eventually you’ll join our Exchange. Because we successfully 
: promote Teachers to Better Positions. 


We Render Efficient Service To School Boards and Teachers 














REGISTER NOW The Only Agency That Maintains Educational Men Constantly in the Field 

FREE ENROLLMENT WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 

ALL OFFICES CHICAGO, ILL. DENVER, COLO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. BERKELEY, CAL. 
Peoples Gas Bldg. Gas & Electric Bldg. The Plymouth Bldg. Berkeley Bank Bldg. 





T EAC H ERS! If you desire placement at the Pacific Coast— write 
¢ for personal information blanks. 


Registration free. 





The Coast Teachers Bureau 


215 South Commercial Street [Established 1896] Salem, Oregon 








Free Registration ' Prompt, Efficient Service 


DO YOU WANT A BETTER POSITION? AND BETTER PAY? 


Then write us today if you are interested in any kind of teaching or administrative position. 








Every member receives individual atten tion. 
AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
V. A. Weightman, Mgr. Employment Dept. 19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
ur Reptin oe We Place You in the Better Positions 


Our Service Unexcelled ‘ = : ; ieee ‘ 
Attention— Minimum requirements for registration in Denver office two year grad- 


I uate above high school. Branch offices one year. No mimimum requirements in 
Rocky Mt. eachers Agency states where our agencies are located. 


Free Registration — All Offices 





410 U. S. National B Building Branch Offices: Portland, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bldg.; Minneapolis, Minn., Lumber 
DENVER, COLORADO Exchange; Kansas City, Missouri; Los Angeles, Cal., Pacific Mutual Bldg. 
Wwe. Rurrer, Ph. D., Manager eae, ee hates a 
W. B. Mooney, A. M,, Field Representative Positions Kindergarten to University Presidents 








Edison says: “More people FREE REGISTRATION 
would succeed if they were MINNEAPOLIS Don’t Delay -It may cost you 
properly placed.” We can TEACHERS a position. 
place you in the Northwest; AGENGY:.”: 602 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


a Branch—Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Midwest, or the extreme West Lacotah Building 
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Why Graduate 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 


Journal of Education 


Every boy and girl who is going to high 
school or who is now in high school should read 
this pamphlet. And every parent as well. 


_ The reason for pushing on to graduation are 
simply told. They are interesting to read. They 
are convincing. 





The whole argument is made up in a 16-page 
pamphlet—pocket size. 


_ Superintendents and principals in every sec- 
tion of the country are ordering these for their 


pupils to read and to take home. ll keep your Floor and 
Single Copies, 10 cents each Desk tidy for thirty cents 


$5.00 per 100 copies 
a year. 
Journal of Education 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. The Popular 











Better Results in Less Time VU, T-COT 


That is the aim of the WASTE BASKETS 


Applied Business English ¥ 
and Correspondence Guaranteed 5 Years 


By Hubert A. Hagar and Rupert P. SoRelle . ; 
Not a sieve, but a real container—es- 


A Business English textbook with a remarkably effec- pecially fine for the school room— 
tive teaching plan. : 


The various principles are illustrated by exercises with 
all but the essential word in print. 


Ready to fill your trial order 
Results of any size 


The pupil’s attention is centered on the vital point. 
Five times more drill than with ordinary texts. 
The teacher can correct the papers of an entire class 


accurately in a few minutes. Why not send it now? 


Applied Business English and Correspondence, Commercial 
School Edition. Complete with Exercises included $1.40 
High School Edition. Complete without Exercises $1.00 

Separate Exercises $ .40 


Start getting better results today The Parker Company 
12 South Carroll Street 


Madison, Wisconsin 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 
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WHITEWATER 


Specializes in 


Commercial Teacher 
Training 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 19 to July 28, 1922 


Special Courses for Specialists in each 
commercial subject 


Courses for teachers training as: 


Supervisors of Commercial Education 
Heads of Commercial Departments 
Teachers of Shorthand and Typewriting 
Teachers of Bookkeeping and Accounting 
Supervisors of Penmanship 

Teachers of Penmanship 

Teachers of all commercial subjects 


Write today for 1922 bulletin 


Whitewater State Normal School 


Whitewater, Wisconsin 





The University of Wisconsin 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 26 to August 4, 1922 
(Law School June 19 to August 25) 


One fee, $22, for all courses (except Law $35) 


Courses in all Colleges, leading 
to the Bachelor’s and Higher 
Degrees and providing oppor- 
tunity for professional ad- 
vancement. 


For: University, College and Nor- 
mal School Instructor; High School 
Teachers, Supervisors, Principals, 
Superintendents, Men and Women 
in Professional Life, College Grad- 
uates, and Undergraduates, High 
School Graduates. Special work this 
year for Grade School Teachers and 
Supervisors, and for Teachers of 
Commercial Subjects. 


RESEARCH FACILITIES LAKESIDE ADVANTAGES 


For further information, address 


Director Summer Session, Madison 














NEW BOOKS ON THE 
WISCONSIN TOWNSHIP 
LIBRARY LIST 


Title Number 
Number Stories of Long Ago 2425 
Food and Life 2450 
Corn Book for Young Folk 2459 
Stories of the Day’s Work 2495 
The New Europe 2507 
South America 2516 
Makers of Our History 2524 
Some Successful Americans 2533 


Field Primer 2591 


Field First Reader 2584 
Beacon Introductory Second Reader 2590 
Young & Field Literary Readers, Book II 2619 
The Herford Avsop 2620 


The above may be ordered through the Eau Claire 
Book and Stationery Company. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Ave. Chicago, Ill. 








TWO IMPORTANT OXFORD- BOOKS 


Schools of Gaul 


A Study of Pagan and Christian Education in the last 
century of the Western Empire. 


By THEODORE HAARHOFF 
$5.65 


Education in Gaul during the fourth and fifth centuries 
after Christ has curiously escaped the makers of books, the 
present volume being the first todeal with this field. Educa- 
tion was passing through the last stage of official paganism 
and entering into the Christian era. The movements and 
counter movements have a considerable modern interest and 
there is continuity behind these scenes which reaches to the 
present day. 


History as a School of 
Citizenship 


By HELEN M. MADELEY 
$2.00 


Teachers of history in high school and elementary grades 
will find this a stimulating and suggestive book. 


Part I, Ends, deals with the need for reconstruction, the 
making of citizenship, and citizenship and the curriculum. 
Part II], Means, gives practical hints on raw material, econ- 
omy, technique, fixtures, illustration, the young idea, and by- 
products. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 


=} 








